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PROVIDING FOR A NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CULTURE 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBoR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:10 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph Yarborough (acting 
chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding), Clark, Williams of 
New Jersey, and Prouty. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief 
clerk; Samuel V. Merrick, associate counsel; and Michael Bernstein, 
minority counsel. 

Senator YARBorouGH. The Subcommittee on Education will come 
to order. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Education is holding a hearing 
on S. 2207, a bill introduced by the esteemed junior Senator from 
South Dakota, Senator Francis Case, to provide for a National 
Academy of Culture. 

The subcommittee is highly honored to have as a witness on this 
bill a great American and a distinguished man of letters whom we will 
ask Senator Case to introduce. 

We welcome you to the subcommittee, Senator Case, and ask you to 
to proceed in any manner you deem appropriate. 






STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS CASE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Case. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank you and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Welfare, Senator Hill, for arranging this special 
hearing at this time for an initial presentation on S. 2207, a bill to 
provide for a National Academy of Culture, when we might have the 
benefit of testimony by the dean of American letters, Mr. Robert 
Frost. I shall speak briefly to set forth the purposes of the bill and 
outline its principal provisions and then introduce Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask, if I might, that the full text 
of the bill be inserted in the record at this point. 

Senator YARBorouGH. Without objection, it will be made a part 
of the record at this point, together with Senate Resolution 95. 
(The documents referred to follow:) 
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PROVIDING FOR A NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CULTURE 


[S. 2207, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for a National Academy of Culture 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘National 
Academy of Culture Act.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to stimulate the American public to 
acquire a keener and more profound interest in the fine arts; to encourage Ameri- 
can artists, composers, musicians, writers, poets, dancers, and other creators or 
performers of the fine arts to achieve ever greater degrees of excellence in the 
qualities of their works; and to promote the cause of international peace and good 
will through that medium of mutual understanding which is so effectively en- 
gendered through cultural exchange, and a broader appreciation of the fine arts 
of the various nations of the world. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes of this Act there is hereby estab- 
lished a National Academy of Culture (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Academy”’), 
which shall be composed of those citizens of the United States who shall have 
been selected for membership therein by reason of having made an outstanding 
contribution in either the creative or performative field of one or more of the fol- 
lowing fine arts: (A) art, (B) sculpture, (C) music, (D) lierature, (E) drama, (F) 
poetry, or (G) dance. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the President, with the advice and assistance of 
the Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards (created by section 5 of this Act), 
to select once each year those American citizens who have made the greatest con- 
temporary contribution to each of the fine arts referred to in section 3. Those 
individuals so selected shall be awarded a life membership in the Academy in a 
public ceremony conducted by the President or his representative. 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) The Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘Commission’’) shall be composed of not more than nine members 
appointed by the President, from among officers and employees of appropriate 
instrumentalities of the Government and from persons in private life who are 
peculiarly qualified, on the basis of their knowledge of or experience in, or for 
their profound interest in, one or more of the fine arts. It shall be the duty of 
the Commission to advise, aid, and assist the President in selecting the indi- 
viduals who are to be awarded membership in the National Academy of Culture. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be appointed for a period of three years. 

(3) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

(4) The Commission shall meet at the call of the President or the Chairman, 
but not less often then twice each calendar year. 

(5) Members of the Commission shall receive no compensation, but shall be 
reimbursed for actual travel and subsistence expense necessarily incurred by them 
while engaged in performing the duties of the Commission. 

(b)(1) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President after consultation with the Commission. It shall be 
the duty of the executive secretary to provide the Commission such secretarial, 
clerical, and other staff assistance as the Commission shall find necessary for the 
proper discharge of its functions. 

(2) The executive secretary of the Commission shall be compensated at the 
rate of $ per annum. 

(3) Other employees of the Commission shall be appointed and compensated 
in accordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 6. All agencies and instrumentalities of the Government which are charged 
with the duty of promoting cultural interchange between the United States and 
other nations of the world shall consult and cooperate with the Commission with 
a view to maximizing the utilization of the talents and abilities of members of 
the Academy in the implementation of Government programs of cultural inter- 
change. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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PROVIDING FOR A NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CULTURE 


ADOPTED BY THE SENATE ON MARcH 25, 1959 
{S. Res. 95, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas in the words of the poet Shelley, ‘“‘Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world’’; and 

Whereas poets have been described as ‘‘the movers and the shakers of the world 
forever”; and 

Whereas art, which includes the making of poetry, is said to be ‘‘the conscience 
of mankind”; and 

Whereas the Congress, although compelled by the necessities of our time to con- 
centrate its primary attention on things material, nevertheless is fully cog- 
nizant of the value and importance to our citizens as long as our Nation shall 
endure of things of the spirit contained in our national literature, art, and 
culture; and 

Whereas Robert Frost, the present Consultant in Poetry in English to the Library 
of Congress, is one of America’s and the world’s best loved and best known 
poet-philosophers; and 

Whereas throughout his long and distinguished career in the field of letters his 
poetry and his philosophy have enhanced for many throughout the world 
their understanding of the United States and its people; and 

Whereas for almost half a century Robert Frost has been writing poetry which 
has brought pleasure, comfort, inspiration, thoughtfulness, keener awareness 
of nature and greater understanding of fellow human beings to thousands 
of people in all parts of the civilized world; and 

Whereas he has unselfishly devoted many years of his life to teaching and bringing 
to the youth of our land an appreciation of the finer things of life; and 

Whereas his work has brought him more recognized honors than have come to 
any other contemporary American poet, including four Pulitzer Prizes in 
poetry, the Helen Haire Levinson Prize, the Russell Loines Memorial Fund 
Prize, the Mark Twain Medal, the Gold Medal of the National Institute of 
Arts and letters, the Silver Medal of the Poetry Society of America, and the 
Theodore Roosevelt Medal; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States in a resolution on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, extended Mr. Frost the ‘‘felicitations of this Nation 
which he has served so well’; and 

Whereas on the 26th of March 1959 he will attain the venerable age of eighty-five 
years, still enthusiastically carrying forward his writing, his teaching, his 
philosophizing, his lecturing and his public poetry readings throughout the 
land: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States extend to Robert Frost its good 

wishes on the occasion of his anniversary and salute him as a citizen, as a man, 

as a poet, and as a representative of our Nation’s art and culture and that the 

Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed to transmit to Mr. Frost an 

engrossed copy of this resolution. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 

Washington, D.C., May 6, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hm, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrMAN: This letter is in response to your request of June 20, 
1959, for a report on S. 2207, a bill to provide for a National Academy of Culture. 

This bill would establish a National Academy of Culture composed of citizens 
of the United States who are selected for membership by reason of having made 
“an outstanding contribution in either the creative or performative field” of one 
of the fine arts. The selections would be made by the President with the advice 
and assistance of an Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards. 

The bill would, further, direct all agencies and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment charged with the promotion of cultural interchange between the United 
States and other nations to consult and cooperate with the Advisory Commission 
on Cultural Awards with a view to maximizing the utilization of the Academy 
members’ talents and abilities in the implementation of Government programs of 


cultural interchange. No other function is specified in the bill for members of the 
Academy. 
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This Department favors the purposes of this bill, as set forth in section 2, i.e., 
the stimulation of interest in the arts on the part of the American people, the 
encouragement of American creative and performing artists, and the promotion 
of international peace and good will through mutual understanding, especially in 
artistic fields. 

In his 1955 state of the Union message, President Eisenhower recommended, 
among other things, that (1) a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts be 
established to advise the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and 
cultural endeavor and appreciation, and (2) awards of merit be established whereby 
we could honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advance- 
ment of our civilization. This Department has submitted draft legislation to 
carry out these recommendations. 

One such proposal, for the establishment in this Department of a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts, is embodied in 8. 447, now before your committee 
for consideration. In 1955 Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, then Special Assistant to 
the President and formerly Under Secretary of this Department, testified on a 
similar proposal before the House Education and Labor Committee for the estab- 
lishment in this Department of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
noting that the President in his state of the Union message had expressed a belief 
that the ‘“‘Federal Government should do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural activities.”” He stated that ‘‘one 
proposal to this end would be the creation of a Government-sponsored National 
Academy,” and that in his view “‘the exploration of the merits and feasibility of 
this idea should be taken up among the early business” of the proposed Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Various proposals to provide for national civilian awards were studied by a 
Special Committee on Civilian National Honors composed of 15 distinguished 
citizens appointed by the President. On March 29, 1957, the Committee made 
a report to the President, recommending, among other things, that the proposed 
awards be broadly applied in order to recognize outstanding contributions in 
labor, industry, education, the performing and creative arts, science, medicine, 
literature, and other areas of endeavor. The Committee also recommended that 
the Federal Government should not establish an academy, society, college, or 
other association of award winners, though the award winners should be free to 
form an organization of such winners if they so desired and could later, if they did 
establish such an organization of their own, seek a congressional charter for it. 
The Committee observed that it was ‘‘uncertain as to whether or not recipients 
representing so many diverse fields of civilian endeavor would derive enough 
common interest from possession of the medal to provide a meaningful basis 
for association.’”’ Subsequently, S. 2384 (85th Cong.) was introduced to carry 
out the recommendations of the President’s Committee for the establishment of 
a Presidential Medal for Civilian Achievement, and this Department urged 
favorable consideration of the bill. However, the bill was not enacted. Recently 
Congress enacted Public Law 86-209 to provide for a National Medal of Science 
in recognition of individuals who make outstanding contributions in the physical, 
biological, mathematical, or engineering sciences. As bearing on the merits of 
the bill to which the present report is addressed, it may be noted that in its 
original form the bill (H.R. 6288) which became Public Law 86—209 would have 
established a National Order of Science to which individuals making outstanding 
contributions in science and engineering would, in addition to receiving a medal 
and monetary award, have been appointed, and that this feature of the bill was 
deleted because the proposed ‘‘Order of Science * * * was thought to connote 
special privilege.” 

We continue to believe that outstanding individual achievement in fields other 
than science, including the arts, should be recognized by means of a medal of 
award as recommended by the President’s Special Committee on Civilian National 
Honors. 

It should be noted that at present a number of organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, the National Academy of Design, the American 
Institute of Architects, and the National Music Council foster the arts and honor 
deserving artists. 

In all the circumstances, we are not prepared to support, at this time, legisla- 
tion for the establishment of an Academy of Culture. If, however, a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts such as envisioned by S. 447 (on which we reported 
on June 18, 1959) were established, it would be wholly appropriate for it to explore 
the need for such an academy, its role in relation to the aforementioned organi- 
zations, what (if any) responsibilities it could properly assume toward the end of 
encouraging the arts, what function (if any) such an academy, as an association 
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of individuals who have made an outstanding contribution in the creative or per- 
formative arts, should have with respect to any award of civilian medals that might 
be established, and whether, after considering these and other relevant matters, 
it could fairly be concluded that a National Academy of Culture would be an 
appropriate organization through which the Federal Government could and should 
make a useful contribution toward stimulating the arts and recognizing individual 
achievement by particular artists. 

In the meantime, as above stated, we believe that it would be desirable to 
enact legislation for the recognition of outstanding contributions, by means of a 
medal of award, in the field of the arts and other fields not recognized by Public 
Law 86-209. If S. 2207 were appropriately modified to establish such a medal 
instead of the proposed Academy, we would favor its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A, Forsyte, 
Assistant Secretary, 


THE ComMISSION OF FINE ARTs, 
May 8, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CuHarRMAN: I am writing in reply to your request for the recom- 
mendations and comments of the Commission of Fine Arts on 8S. 2207, 86th 
Congress, a bill to provide for a National Academy of Culture. 

The Commission of Fine Arts reeommends that S. 2207 not be enacted by the 
Congress. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts believe that the purposes which 
are outlined in section 2 as motivations for this legislation would be covered by 
functions of bodies on which legislation is pending, or are being carried out by 
bodies already established in departments of the executive branch. I refer in 
the first instance to acticn on legislation to establish an advisory council on the 
arts in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which is now pending 
in the Congress. In addition, there is the Commission of Fine Arts, an inde- 
pendent agency, established in 1910, to advise the Government on matters of 
art and there is also an Advisory Committee on the Arts in the Department of 
State which advises on our cultural interchange programs with other nations. 

Outside the Government there are other long established and highly qualified 
organizations of quasi-governmental status, which foster education and under- 
standing in the arts. Some of these organizations are the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, the National Academy of Design, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the National Music Council. These agencies honor deserving 
artists and foster programs that stimulate interest and proficiency in the arts at 
home and abroad. It would be our recommendation that the Government assist 
and encourage them, rather than establish a new governmental agency that will 
duplicate and pessibly weaken them. 

One of the greatest honors that our Government can make is to give an artist 
a commission to build a building, mold a statue, paint a picture, write a poem, 
compose a song, ete., for use in seme Government program. Since World War IT, 
with the exceptions of some buildings, there have been few such commissions 
offered. The Commission of Fine Arts believes that it is more important to 
enlarge the opportunities for artists to exercise their talents rather than to create 
another agency as is proposed in 8. 2207. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, : 

For the Commision of Fine Arts: 

Davip E. FINtey, 
Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: This is in reply to your letters of June 20, 1959, 
and March 23, 1960, requesting, respectively, reports on S. 2207, to provide for 
a National Academy of Culture, and S. 3256 to authorize the establishment of a 
National Showcase of the Arts and Sciences in the District of Columbia to 
encourage young American artists and scientists; to authorize the holding of an 
International Olympiad of the Arts and Sciences on a biennial basis in the District 
of Columbia and thus enhance the prospects of a durable peace; and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2207 would establish an academy of citizens selected on the basis of their 
contemporary contributions to the creative or performing arts and designated 
annually by the President on the advice of an advisory commission. Inter- 
national agencies charged with promotion of cultural interchange with other 
nations would consult and cooperate with the advisory commission. 

S. 3256 would authorize to be held in the District of Columbia conferences, 
exhibitions, productions, festivals, competitions, and other programs in the fields 
of the arts and sciences developed by American educational institutions. The 
programs authorized by the bill would be administered by the Commissioner of 
Education with the advice of an advisory commission. The bill would, further, 
authorize a biennial olympiad of exhibitions, productions, and programs of 
American educational institutions, judged by a special jury to be outstanding, 
along with similar exhibitions, productions, and programs of foreign nonprofit 
educational institutions. 

The Bureau of the Budget recognizes the meritorious objectives of these 
legislative proposals. However, prior to consideration of such legislative pro- 
posals, this Bureau favors the enactment of legislation which would establish, 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. Such an advisory body would undertake studies and 
make recommendations relating to appropriate methods for encouraging creative 
activity in the performance, practice, and appreciation of the arts as well as 
furthering participation in these endeavors. 

The establishment of such an advisory council would be accomplished by the 
enactment of 8S. 447, which the Bureau of the Budget, with certain changes, 
recommended favorably to your committee on July 7, 1959. That bill would 
provide for “the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts to 
assist in the growth and development of the fine arts in the United States.” 
Until such an advisory body has reviewed various alternatives as to the most 
appropriate manner of furthering culture and the arts in this country, we believe 
it would be inadvisable for the Congress to enact measures such as 8. 2207 and 
S. 3256. Accordingly, we would oppose enactment of these bills at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturr S. HuauHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator Casg. The purposes of the bill are set forth in this Jan- 
guage: 


* * * to stimulate the American public to acquire a keener and more profound 
interest in the fine arts; to encourage American artists, composers, musicians, 
writers, poets, dancers, and other creators or performers of the fine arts to achieve 
ever greater degrees of excellence in the qualities of their works; and to promote 
the cause of international peace and good will through that medium of mutual 
understanding which is so effectively engendered through cultural exchange, and 
a broader appreciation of the fine arts of the various nations of the world. 


To carry out the purposes of the act, a National Academy of 
Culture would be established. It would be composed of U.S. citizens 
who would be selected for membership by reason of having made an 
outstanding contribution in either the creative or performative field 
of one or more of the fine arts: art, sculpture, music, literature, drama, 
poetry, or the dance. 
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ach year, the President, with the advice and assistance of the 
Advisory Commission on C ultural Awards, would select those Ameri- 
can citizens who have made the greatest contemporary contribution 
to each of the fine arts named. ‘Those individuals so selected would 
be awarded a life membership in the National Academy of Culture 
in a public ceremony conducted by the President of the United States 
or his personal repr esentative. 

The Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards would be composed 
of not more than nine members, appointed by the President from 
among officers and employees of appropriate de partments of govern- 
ment and from persons in private life who are particularly qualified, 
on the basis of their knowledge of or experience in, or for their deep 
interest in, one or more of the fine arts. 

Members of the Commission would be appointed for a period of 
3 years. They would not receive compensation but would be reim- 
bursed for actual travel and subsistence expenses necessarily incurred 
by them while engaged in performing the duties of the Commission. 
The Commission would have an executive secretary to be appointed 
by the President after consultation with the Commission. 

The bill also provides that all agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government which are charged with promoting cultural interchange 
between the United States and other nations shall consult and co- 
operate with the Commission with a view to maximum use of the 
talents and abilities of members of the Academy in our international 
cultural exchange programs. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in such a project stems from a belief 
that the glory of a nation is celebrated and preserved to posterity by 
its cultural expressions and that the great dreams of mankind which 
have flowered in what we call the United States of America deserve 
continuing recognition. 

Some vears ago, while publishing a small city newspaper, I did 
what I could to encourage indigenous literature by printing the verses 
of local poets. 

In particular, I collected the poems of South Dakota’s cowboy 
poet, Badger Clark, and published them under the title of “Skylines 
and Wood Smoke.” 

I like to think the attention those efforts attracted had something 
to do with the creation of the post of poet laureate in my State and 
the appointment by the Governor of Badger Clark to its first position. 

Later it was my very great privilege both before and after I entered 
Congress as Representative from the Second District of South Dakota 
to work with one of the all-time greats in the field of sculpture, Mr. 
Gutzon Borglum, while he was creating that masterpiece of American 
arts, the figures ‘of four great Presidents to the scale of a man 365 
feet high on 1 the imperishable granite of Mount Rushmore in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. The artistry, the skill, and the interpretive 
abilities of Mr. Borglum are given daily tribute by the thousands who 
look upon his four pieces in the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol here in 
Washington. I refer to the figures of Colonel Greenway of Arizona, 
Zebulon Vance of North Carolina, and Alexander Stephens of Georgia, 
and the white marble bust of the immortal Abraham Lincoln, thought 
by many to be the finest work over there. 

I could add that also today in the Black Hills, two other great 
cultural concepts are being advanced—a gigantic figure of the Indian 
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Chief Crazy Horse by Korcak Ziolkowski and a study of Christ 
delivering the Sermon on the Mount. 

But I shall not go into detail on them. I have mentioned this 
background only, Mr. Chairman, to indicate that the idea of recog- 
nizing those who express our American ideals and achievements in 
the cultural arts is not a sudden fancy but is simply an application of 
an idea to the national stage where you and I and members of your 
committee are privileged to play a part for our brief period of time in 
the life of a great people and a mighty Nation. 

And now, it is my privilege and honor to introduce, Mr. Chairman, 
one of the all-time greats in the field of letters, Mr. Robert Frost, the 
dean of American letters today, longtime professor of poetry at 
Amherst College, lately consultant to the Congressional Library, and 
a philosopher as characteristically American as the granite of the 
New England hills he called home for many years. 

Mr. Robert Frost, who, I hope, will feel free to say whatever his 
spirit prompts him to say about the value of encouraging the cultural 
arts, the writing of verse or prose and the making of books to tell the 
story of America. 

Mr. Chairman, since a member of your committee, Mr. Prouty, is 
a Senator from the State of Vermont which is the legal residence and 
the longtime residence of Mr. Frost, with your indulgence I would 
ask him actually to make the presentation of Mr. Frost. 

Senator YarsBoroucH. We would like to hear from Senator Prouty 
of this subcommittee. He is a very able and hardworking member of 
the Education Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Senator Prouty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should correct the chairman. I am not a member of the Sub- 
committee on Education. 

Senator YarBorovuGH. You are a member of the full committee 
and I see you there so regularly that I feel as though you are a member 
of this subcommittee. 

Senator Prouty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, you are very kind. 

I am also a member of the Calendar committee and the Calendar 
committee is to be called very shortly on the floor so it will be necessary 
for me to leave quite soon. 

I am, however, very grateful for the opportunity to present to the 
subcommittee certainly one of the most distinguished men of American 
letters. He was not born in Vermont but we are most proud that he 
claims it as his legal residence. 

I have heard on occasion that he has democratic leanings—I am 
using the small d—but I am sure as the years go by he will become a 
convert to republicanism, which is quite a liberal philosophy itself. 
It is sometimes suggested also that one who has not been born in 
Vermont cannot claim to be a Vermonter, but in the case of Mr. Frost 
that certainly is not true. We claim him as one of our own and are 
very happy to have him in the Green Mountain State. He is one of 
the greatest and best known poets writing in the English language. 
His life and his works have become a part of contemporary American 
history. 

I commend him most highly to the members of the subcommittee. 
I am sure you are going to find his views are very persuasive and I 
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think the mere fact that he is here is going to give this bill substantial 
support in the Congress and from the committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarBorouGcH. While I take it that the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont would claim anyone north of Boston as a 
Vermonter, I have a message from another one of the members of the 
full committee—that is, from Senator John F. Kennedy, of Massa- 
chusetts—who sends his regrets and desires that these words be given 
here in the record: 


I keenly regret that other duties prevent me from being present today to 
welcome the distinguished son of Massachusetts. 

{[Laughter.] 

Senator YARBOROUGH [continuing]. 


I know of no one who is better qualified to set for us new coasts and horizons, 
Mr. Frost is a poet laureate of the Library of Congress, which is fortunate to 


have his counsel and wisdom. 

Mr. Frost, it seems each of the New England States is claiming you 
as a native son. California has no Senator here this morning to lay 
claim to being the State of your birth. It must be a source of pride 
as well as amusement to you that you are claimed by so many States. 

I would like to put in a claim for Texas but we are outnumbered 
this morning. 

It is a great honor and a great privilege to this subcommittee to 
have you here to testify on behalf of this bill to create a National 
Academy of Culture. You are the most distinguished witness who 
has appeared before this committee in its history and the Subcom- 
mittee on Education is very proud to hear your testimony this 
morning. 

You may proceed in your own way. No one can tell you how to 
proceed anyway. You would proceed in your own way, but we want 
you to know that you comply with the rules when you do proceed in 
your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FROST, HONORARY CONSULTANT 
IN THE HUMANITIES, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Frost. Well, I want to throw the weight of all the nice things 
that have been said about me on the side of this bill. I don’t need 
to go on insisting on my way after all this. But I’m like Homer. You 
‘dake me feel like Homer. “The Seven Cities claimed the Homer 
dead, through which the living Homer begged his bread.” [Laughter.] 

I came near being a Texan once and | came near being a Penn- 
sylvanian. I’ve been so seattered; I’ve about decided I am an Ameri- 
can—U.S.A. 

Senator YarBorovuaGH. Congratulations. 

Mr. Frost. Of course, you know from all that’s said about me that 
I would be on the side of this bill. I have long thought of something 
like this. My mind goes back over talks I’ve had with various people 
in Washington, but it’s only lately that I have come to know Washing- 
ton. I feel the pleasure of being in these great affairs, this last year 
and this year: I’ve always said it would be sad if a great nation like 
this got so great and prosperous and famous without the help of the 
arts at all—like Carthage. My respect is always for nations that 
have had art and literature, language of their own—Japan, you know. 
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You think of some nations, China, that have had their own litera- 
ture and then you think of those that have had none—nothing. [ 
heard someone say sadly the other day, ‘“You know, I’m of a nation 
that has no literature at all, no art, no particular art.” 

Africa has had nothing; no written language. 

What I want more than anything—the encouragement, that’s all 
right, but what I want is an assurance from Washington that our 
Government is aware of the arts, aware of us artists, writers, sculptors, 
and all. There’s a great deal of sculpture here in Washington. I keep 
looking around. Some of the sculpture, some, is by my boys that 
I’ve brought up. I’ve never encouraged anybody to be a poet or 
artist at all. But I’ve always said to them, ‘‘There’s nothing I want 
for my country more than art—artists, poets, But it’s your own 
funeral, boys,” I always say. ‘‘It’s your own risk to do it, not mine. 
I don’t take the responsibility.”’ 

Senator YarBorouaH. It 1s like politics in that regard. 

Mr. Frost. I’m in the thing, very deeply concerned about it and 
under great obligation to Senator Case. 

Let me put it another way: A great many men say to me, ‘‘My wife 
is a great fan of yours.’’ They push me off on the girls. 

I want the men to be aware of us. Sometimes I think they’re 
more aware than they want to admit, but they just use that way, 
“My wife is a great fan of yours.” 

Everybody comes down here to get declared equal to somebody 
else and I want poets declared equal to—what shall I say? Scientists? 
No, big business. [Laughter.] 

Have them declared equal to big business, to science, and to 
scholarship. You'll be surprised at that. When I look down the 
list of scholarship in the university I sometimes land in the end look- 
ing for what’s most akin to the arts. I land in the sports department. 
The performance, all art is performance. It is not scholarship. The 
scholarly people have tolerated us lately, been very nice to us. They 
admit that there might be such thing as a living writer. Many of 
them used to boast they had read nothing later than the 18th century. 
And they’ve got some sort of a standard with them. But I want that 
more and more impressed on everybody, that art has its equality—at 
least with women. [Laughter.] 

And the awareness is the great thing. Prizes and—I was at a 
poetry affair lately in New York where about a thousand poets were 
present—I think it was a thousand—at the Waldorf, and I was able 
to say that it seemed to me in the length of the evening that nearly 
everybody had a prize, so there’s quite a little going on. 

The foundations are getting aware of us. But I want my country 
officially to be aware of us so that we feel our equality. I do want 
you to declare our equality. We will take care of the rest. 

I’ll not be able to hear very well, but if there’s any question you 
want to ask me, do so. 

What would the Academy do? It would be like any institution. 
It would have its corruptions. [Laughter.] 

But you know we’d have to allow for those and everybody would 
be—get to scheming. I’ll not name it, but we’ve one considerable 
foundation that tends to writers. Scholars as well as writers and 
poets. I’m always hearing about who’s at work to get what for whom. 
The thing gets going that way and that would all be in it. 
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But never mind that. 
recognition, the awareness. 

aware of it. 

This last year I got acquainted with Washington and I’ve grown 
very, very proud of myself. It set meup. You don’t know all—Ill 
not go into all the story of it, but it has been wonderful and I just 
want this great city to establish something like the Academy. 

The greatest monument in the world stands here, of course, to one 
of the two or three greatest men that ever lived, but I want some—I 
want the state to show some feeling for these arts. 

Carthage always seems to me a terrible example. 
city, great commercial city. 


We would still get this recognition, the 
That is what I ask for. We want to be 


It was a great 
We have the advantage of—we’re better 
than Carthage. We don’t have human sacrifices and that sort of 
thing. [Laughter-.] 

There was some art in Carthage but no literature; not a word has 
come down. Hardly a word has come down to us. Just one poem. 
That translated—it comes down to us through Latin. They must 
have had a writer or two but not recognized as I want us to be. Not 
me. I am not talking about myself. It’s the institution. 

Does anybody want to say anything? 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frost has said to me that he 
would appreciate questions from members of the committee and I 
hope you will feel free, you and the other members of the committee 
will feel free, to ask any you wish, and, possibly, with your indulgence, 
after you ask some questions, I might suggest a question or two 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Senator Williams of New Jersey is present. 

Senator Williams, do you have any questions of Mr. Frost? 

Senator Wriuiams. I would appreciate an opportunity for just a 
little digression, Mr. Chairman. 

I was privileged to be on the very limited guest list last night for 
your lecture at the Library of Congress, Mr. Frost. Because it was 
so limited and the invitation clearly stated that this card was not 
transferable, I regret the fact that there was not a broader guest list 
and a larger auditorium. I would hope in the future that we would 
have an opportunity for you to talk to all of the people who would 
like to hear you here in Washington. 

I just wanted to comment you know this is the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Frost. You know, I was laying for Congress last night and it 
Stayed away. They had better things to think of. 

Senator Wixutams. Well, I know that everybody in our office 
wanted that card and we could not transfer it to anybody. We 
regretted that. 

I was saying this is the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and “public welfare” covers a multitude of activ ity these days, as 
you know. 

Mr. Frost. Does it not! 

Senator WitiraMs. One measure that this committee has worked 
hard on and is very interested in is the Youth Conservation Corps. 
And I am sure it is a fact of life that we regret that all of our young 
men cannot swing on birches. 

In many ways this is a program in substitute for some of the now 
lost opportunities for recreation and conservation. 
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I wonder, could you give us a little assistance with some support 
for the attitude of trying to find a program for young people? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, very much. 

Yes, it has to do with everything, you know. This is just broaden- 
ing it a little, and I said last night after someone had asked me whom 
I was going to vote for this next time, I said, “Read my complete 
works and you'll find out.” [Laughter.] 

Politics all through it, you know. All very indirect but all and all it 

athers all these things we talk about. And I made a great advance 
or myself, in looking back, I said years ago I’d always been rather 
scornful of what I called “matriotism.” I’m a patriot. I am in 
favor of patriotism. And ‘“‘matriotism’’—but I’d talked about that 
and showed my tolerance and all that. I was more in favor of justice 
than mercy, but I’ve become more merciful in my thoughts and the 
party of mercy and the party of justice—I accept them both more 
than I did. 

I’ve a poem about lost followers and it’s a poem about the 17-, 
18-, 19-year olds when I knew the young people that were disturbed 
by communism and all, and I’ve lived with their changes and their 
departure from the arts for good works and for—they left poetry for 
sociology. ‘That’s all the youth. 

You know what I would like to say, that my interest in life is in 
rumpling their brains, the same as you might rumple a good head of 
hair. 

You know, talking about all these things, it’s about youth, the 
college youth are what I know best. And you see I come clear— 
after looking down all the departments of college one day at Princeton, 
at what’s closest akin to poetry and the arts, I dismissed department 
after department while they sat and listened to me and I arrived 
at the sports department. And you should have seen the coaches 
sit up. It’s a play that the artist is akin to, a play—prowess. And 
we have got to have that, carry that spirit into—it’s not scholarship; 
that’s somewhere near it, but it’s not scholarship. It’s performance. 

The scholars operate on what has been done but they’re not in- 
terested particularly in the making of more and we've got to figure 
that out in the world at large, not just in the academic world, but 
out in the world at large. 

Prowess and performance, this would be a department that favored 
performance, favored prowess. I go so far as to connect all of the 
sports with poetry. I assembled my relatives and friends the other 
day—or a little while ago—and took a vow. I said, ‘‘Listen to my 
vow. If we lose at Melbourne, I become a Communist.”’ 

Then we lost and I assembled them—young people, too—and I 
said, ““Do you remember my vow?” 

And they said, ‘Yes. What are you going to do about it?” 

And I said, ‘Break it, the way nations do.” [Laughter.] 

It’s all in the play of thought. The play of thought, too—play of 
thought. And that’s what this would represent, the performance of 
play of thought. Not dogmatizing, not all that, getting beyond that 
to the play of thought. 

All on my side, and I’m not here just to vote for myself alone. I 
am wating for them all—these young people I know. And, the older 
people. don’t write any criticism because there’s not the spirit of 
it tome. I’m not in that at all. I’ve never written a review of my 
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life. All I’m interested in is the pleasure of sharing young people’s and 
older people’s work and poetry. I’m interested in our whole story 
as one of that kind. 

Beginning with Greece, the western end, coming down ee all 
our art, art of Greece, art of Rome, art of France, Germany, England, 
tous. And if we don’t go on with it, we are like a dead end. We're 
a dead end in the arts. It would be a terrible thing. That’s all. 

Senator Witu1ams. Could I ask one further question? 

You mentioned that in Washington we have, I believe you said, the 
greatest monument to one of the two or three greatest men of our 
country. Would you care to comment on the monument you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Frost. George Washington wrote a poem or two, you know. 
He left one incomplete but he was one of the great, great, great. I 
am not talking as though poetry was all of art. All I ask 1s that it 
take its place with the other things. I’ve said, too, to show that I’m 
on the business side, in a poem I say, “The trial by market everything 
must come to—”’ in poetry, “‘the trial by market.” 

So it’s a broad thing. I’ve never had a scholar, you know, in big 
business or engineering. At colleges where I have visited, where 
they have a engineering department, occasionally an engineer will 
come to see me and say, “I’ve no right to your time; I’m only an 
engineer.’’ And he turned out to know more poetry in the right way 
than the people that have gotten A in English. 

That’s a strange world that makes us that way. I want to mix it, 
rumple it, bring this into it. That’s all. 

Senator Yarsorouanu. Mr. Frost, do you think this National 
Academy of Culture would be something like the French Academy in 
France? Is that the kind of academy you advocate? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, it would have those defects. [Laughter.] 

As the French say, ‘“‘You can’t have virtues without their defects.” 
It would have the defects of the virtues. That’s an interesting ex- 
pression, isn’t it? Very French. [Laughter.] 

Senator YarBorouGcH. Now this measure provides that the mem- 
bers of the Academy are to keep a life membership in the National 
Academy of Culture, but that the Commission to select the members 
shall be named by the President and shall serve for a period of 3 years. 

I have a question on that. Do you not think that as an artist is 
picked as a member of the National Academy then he, too, should 
vote on the future membership in the Academy? 

Mr. Frost. There are many modifications of this, you know. 
For instance, I wouldn’t quite call it an academy of culture. I don’t 
like the word very well. I’d call it the Academy of the Arts. But 
little things like that don’t matter too much. And then the way 
people would be elected to it. I think it sounds fine to make them 
permanent members once they’re in and all that. No more con- 
tention. Have tenure. But that could all be worked out. 

The great thing is the establishment—the institution. And I 
might very well, myself, have—years ago I started out on a campaign 
for this. I have often thought about it and talked about it. My 


— interest right now is doing something for the high schools. And 
’m getting something done about that. I always say—I always tell 
people what to do and don’t expect them to do it. I feel that way 
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about this. I’m having a chance to show how I feel, how I would 
vote here. 

But, vou know, I suppose you’ve got other things that you think 
more important. 

Mr. Yarsorovuenu. Mr. Frost, you have talked of scholarship and 
poetry, pointing out that scholarship was a matter of study but that 
poetry involved an inspiration of something that had not been thought 
of before. In reading biographies of you I have noted, if those biog- 
raphies were correct, that you had a pretty hard time economically, 
at least up until you were about 40 years of age. Money was pr etty 
scarce. 

[ want to ask you, do you think it important in the inspiration of 
poetry, do vou think there is any connection between adversity and 
the spark of genius or do you think that ease would kill the spark of 
genius? Do you think an easy time would not produce poets? If 
everybody had it easy, would we have good poets? 

Mr. Frost. It’s necessary to make a distinction. You know, this 
would not help beginners. They take their lives in their hands in 
the arts and nothing can prevent that. Nobody knows the story of 
people who succeeded against all that. Their beginnings, most of 
them, very, very, very sad—shoestring start. Somebody tells me 
there are no more shoestring starts in America. But that’s all there 
is in America. There will always be shoestring starts in the arts. 
That’s arhyme. ([Laughter.] 

Then, this thing would just radiate a certain atmosphere over the 
country. It’s something to know that the arts are not slighted. 
Many, many other countries have a contempt for the arts. You 
know, I often hear that—take the story of Thompson, the English 
poet. Middle-class people always sort of worry when it breaks out 
in the family—art. They threw him into the street. Just think— 
in our modern times. He was picked up by the Mynell family after 
he had passed his prime—perished almost. He had a short life after. 
They took him in out of the street. He held horses in front of the 
theater, picked up cigarette butts in the gutter, that was his life. 
One of the fine poets. 

In Boston College he is the great name. We lived with his manu- 
scripts and his story and his life. That can’t help happening. Most 
of us, the most we can do is radiate our feeling through the whole 
country favoring that kind of sacrifice, that kind of example. Favor 
the gamble and help it a little where you can. Throw in dollars, one 
hundred thousand here and there. 

But the foundations are interesting to me. There are so many of 
them now. I keep running into a new foundation every day and they 
are all wanting, anxious to do something and doing some things pretty 
well. Human judgment, you know. 

I was talking with some cattlemen from further west last night and 
we were ti alking about how cattle business, no matter what the Gov- 
ernment does about it, is a gamble, and I was saying, “If there was 
no gamble in my life, I would put some money every week in the 
Trish sweepstakes.” 

Gamble is what you want. That would not remove that. You 
would not find babes by intelligence tests, you know, who were going 
to be artists. You don’t know where they would come from. 
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The same for science, too. There’s something going on right now. 
They think all this—we spend a lot of money ar all of a sudden we 
could beat the Russians in science. It’s not impromptu like that. 
It has to be all the time, an atmosphere, a general favor. This would 
be a center of general favor to the arts. That’s all. Treatment as if 
they were something. 

You know it’s not fair to say they aren’t treated pretty well now. 
I’ve had lots of favors. 

Senator YARBorouGH. Mr. Frost, you have traced for us the flow 
of art through ancient Greece, Rome, on down through Europe, 
France, across the ocean to our own country. You pointed out the 
absence of art in Carthage. When the Romans won they burned 
Carthage to the ground and plowed it up and salted the land so the 
grass would not grow. Is there a possibility that Carthage had a 
little more art but in losing militarily the evidences of their culture 
were destroyed, too? 

Mr. Frost. No. There wasn’t much. There was more, of course, 
where they came from, the Phoenician state. That’s where the 
alphabet started, somewhere around there. We don’t know where 
they started, somewhere around there. And the alphabet is really 
the greatest thing in there. Once you had the alphabet, we don’t 
know who the fellow was, but that did it. In other races you find a 
struggling toward an alphabet and all that. 

Senator YaArBorouGH. Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the full committee, has joined the hearing. 

Senator Clark, do you have any questions or comments? 

Senator CLark. Mr. Frost, let me first express my own joy that 
you are here today in support of this bill, and express my apprecia- 
tion——— 

Mr. Frost. Thank you very much. 

Senator CLARK (continuing). Express my appreciation to Senator 
Case for having arranged this meeting. 

I am not a member of the subcommittee but when I heard you were 
here I left another meeting to come, hoping to hear you before you 
had finished. I think one of the great tragedies of American life is 
the lag between the men of inspiration and genius in the world in the 
field of the arts and also in the fields of science and the public under- 
standing expressed through Members of the Legislature as to what 
needs to be done to keep our brainpower and our artistic feelings alert 
and alive. 

I can think of nothing which would be better to make some compres- 
sion of that lag than to create, as vou suggest, a National Academy of 
Culture. I happen to serve on the board of the proposed National 
Cultural Center which it is hoped to build and to have financed largely 
by public subscription here in Washington. 

Mr. Frost. I know about that. 

Senator Ciark. I think, do you not, that there could be some con- 
nection between a National Academy of Culture and a National 
Cultural Center in Washington? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, I know about it. That would gather this in, I 
suppose. I thought of that as I came here and I talked with some- 
body about it and they said, “One step at a time. Let’s get this first 
and then get that last.” 
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Senator CLarx. Unfortunately, the National Cultural Center is a 
little closer to realization than the National Academy of Culture, so 
perhaps your bill can catch up with the progress made in the other field. 

Let me ask you this, sir-——— 

Mr. Frost. Yes, yes, that is right. It would be wonderful in my 
lifetime if I saw something like this get going. I’m not a very urgent 
person. I can’t see anything through, but I would like to read in 
the papers, you know, that it had come sometime—have it reached 
me up in Vermont. 

Senator CLark. I wonder if you have ever thought of de Tocque- 
ville’s proposition that was very difficult indeed — 

Mr. Frost. Do you want to come down here and talk to me? 

Senator YArBorovuGu. I suggest that the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Senator Clark, sit beside Mr. Frost. 

But, Senator Clark, while you are talking to Mr. Frost will you 
please speak so all can hear you as well as Mr. Frost? 

Senator Crank I wonder, Mr. Frost, if you have ever thought of 
de Tocqueville’s proposition that it is very difficult for democracies 
to breed excellence? 

Mr. Frost. Yes. 

Senator CLark. That it tends to breed mediocrity, and whether we 
who live in a democracy should not be alert to encouraging excellence 
whether it were in the arts and sciences, and whether this bill which 
you advocate would not be a most appropriate vehicle toward that 
end 

Mr. Frost. Yes, damn de Tocqueville. He condemned us to 
mediocrity. We can’t do that. It’s all wrong. I was saying last 


night that one way in our education, one way out of education would 
be to give everybody C. You can’t give them all A’s, of course, but 
you must get down to some dead level, what they used to call the 
gentlemanly C and an aver age, the mediocre thing. 


” 


The boys say to me lately, “Are you selective? 
Am I selective? Would I prefer one to another? 

I say, “That’s all I do.”’ And I’ve been a very free selector and 
this is all toward that, you know. You say, “He won the Pulitzer 
prize,”’ you know. Everybody knows that that means something, 
but not too much. Maybe a better one got left out and so on. 
{[Laughter.] 

But it’s got to go on; we’ve got to choose, we’ve got to prefer. As 
I said, talking to some scientists lately, I said to them, ‘Have we 
come up?” 

They said, “Yes,” rather reluctantly. They did not know whether 
we had come up or not but they said ‘Yes.’ 

And I said, ‘‘What’s brought us up?” and they thought it was more 
or less an accident, I guess. 

I said, “I think it’s s passionate preference.”’ Passionate preference. 
It’s done in all ways, in the arts more than anywhere else, that’s 
where it rings: passionate preference. And we can just bless that by 
having an institution like this. We can’t make it, you know. This 
comes out of that. But we can bless that. We can approve of it. 

Senator CiarKk. Could I ask you one final question? Is not really 
the major purpose of your bill to encourage in the arts that pursuit of 
excellence which tends to be denigrated in a democracy? 
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Mr. Frost. Yes, that’s a good way of putting it. But I’ve never 
particularly felt that—I’ve always resisted the idea that we were going 
down in this thing. This thing is going fine, you know. We put on 
a glorious show the last 200 years, a little more. I’m not correcting 
anything. A little more. A little more, that’s all. 

Senator YarBorovuGnH. Mr. Frost, in your study of peoples and 
poetry have you formed any opinion about whether the great poets 
are recognized while the nation is young, or in its full maturity, or in 
its old age? Knowing in history that nations are like people, with a 
younger age and middle age or older age before they lose their special 
period in the world. Is there any special period in the nation that 
tends to cause this blossoming forth of poetry more than any other 
period of history in a nation? 

Mr. Frost. You know the Greek story of a singer in the very 
ancient times, a singer with the army. And then singers all the way 
along and we have had them. We have always had some of it. 

Right in the town where I live a good deal, I pass Longfellow’s old 
home and crowds stop by there. I remember hearing that when 
Charles Sumner brought him into the Senate the Senate adjourned to 
welcome him. And have I not been treated well? It may be a 
mistake in either case. 

Senator Yarsorouan. Mr. Frost, as this National Academy is 
established and poets and artists are elected, you would not expect 
them by election to the Academy to change their ideals and their 
methods; you would not expect them to succumb to what was called 
winning the arts just for a piece of silver or just for a ribbon to stick 
on their coat. 

Mr. Frosr. No. I told you to begin with there would be some cor- 
ruption. It goes with everything. And there would be people that 
would sell their souls for a ribbon to stick on their coats. And they 
would catch it—you know who that was that sold—that Browning 
had thought had sold—his soul for a ribbon, that was Wordsworth. 

We sometimes misjudge each other. One of the strange things is 
that all our lives we’re guessing at each other. They call that psy- 
chology. [Laughter.] 

We really often are mistaken about who’s sold his soul. Sometimes 
we are right. There is such a thing as selling your soul. But if I saw 
somebody in the train that I’d seen before and I summed up his life 
down the aisle, I would be thinking about him and I would think, 
“He sold his soul.’”’” We put it in an evil way, you know, “He’s a 
sellout.’’ And I would say, ‘‘Well, I might be wrong in his case, but 
there’s such a thing.”” Then I would make a novel out of it or a story. 
And that goes on. 

The great thing, you see, is the recognition this would give, spread 
over the country, always in the story something to think about that 
you’re thinking about us up here. That’s all. 

The other day I met a young Greek poetess. I wonder where she 
is. She talked to me as if she thought I would not see her again. She 
said, “‘I fear for your country.” 

And I said, ‘‘What are you afraid of?” 

And she said, ‘“The sort of thing people are talking about, fear that 
there’s not enough feeling for anything but business and Hollywood 
and all that kind of thing.” 
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And I said, “I don’t believe you know us enough. It’s too super- 
ficial. There’s more to us than that.’ 

But she was very grave about it, charmingly grave. And she was 
nice to me, made me an exception; how did I manage in an ungrateful 
country like this? I have never talked that way myself. Even when 
I was out I never talked that way. I always held my peace about it. 
If things do not go right for me between me and the Government, as 
last night when I did not get a chance to talk to the Congress, you 
know, if they do not go right, I blame myself. I am not a drawing 
card. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, I think I should say, and I should 
say to Mr. Frost as well as those who are present, my understanding 
is that the invitations were extended to all Members of Congress for 
last night, but unfortunately the House was in one of those rare moods 
when it was working in the evening for the passage 

Mr. Frost. The coal miners. 

Senator Casr. Yes, the depressed areas bill. There were some 
Senators present last night and I am pleased that there are many 
Senators here this morning. Some have left and some are here who have 
come from other committees in order that they might be here this 
morning. 

Mr. Frost, the very large audience you have of employees of the 
Senate and other persons here this morning, I think, should attest to 
you the high regard in which you are held on Capitol Hill. 

I also should say this, and perhaps it was in the pattern of what 
you said of being shoved off on the ladies, there were several Senators’ 
wives there last night, I know. 

Mr. Frost. Yes, I observed. It’s all right. I have none of that 
feeling. Just I know when I lose and I know how I am quoted on the 
stock exchange. I have a pretty accurate sense of it all. I never take 
it—take the high schools that I am after; I think they are going a 
little downhill lately. They need, not speeding up or hardening up, 
they need toning up a little. In this sense, too, you know. That’s 
the spirit of my life, toning things up a little. That’s what poetry is 
about. Toning us up. Poetry is tone. 

Senator YarBorouGH. Mr. Frost, I think it speaks well of the tone 
of our Government institutions here that you have had the largest 
audience come to this hearing this morning that has ever attended a 
hearing before the Senate Education Subcommittee, at least since I 
have been in the Senate. I believe it is the best attendance that any 
branch of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare has had since 
I have been a member of the committee, and that speaks well. 

And so far as the quotations on the stock exchange are concerned, 
I have noticed from the last New York book auction that you are 
quoted very well, I think better than any other living poet. 

Do any of the other members of the subcommittee have any further 
questions? 

Mr. Frost. You see, I have never imagined that anybody hated 
the arts. Once in a great while you meet somebody that seems to 
feel that way. I have had condescension toward them too much. 
People say, ‘““That’s a nice thing. Do you paint? That’s a nice thing 
to do if you’re not very well.” [Laughter.] 


“That’s a nice thing if you’ve got your children all brought up.” 
That’s awful, isn’t it? 
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Senator YARBorouGH. I want to assure you, Mr. Frost, that you 
are tread by the Senate more than you are seen by them. Many 
Senators keep volumes of your poetry. I know that I do and one 
Senator here even has a volume of your poetry here with him this 
morning. 

We are grateful to you for coming here, for the time you have taken 
and for the information about this necessity for inspiring artists. 
Not that this Academy could create geniuses, not that this Academy 
could create art, but that it would tell those who are making these 
sacrifices that the Nation recognizes their work, and that the whole 
Nation appreciates you and them. 

Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Frost. I might say that I’m not here to clinch any argument. 
It’s just to give an impression of how I feel. That’s all. I’ve been 
very personal, but without selfish motives. I’m not asking for any- 
thing for myself, but for the country, for our country. 

Senator YarBorouaH. Bills have been introduced in session after 
session of Congress by different legislators to create a national acad- 
emy. I think your appearance here will give impetus to these bills 
and will help push them forward where in the not distant future we 
will have such a National Academy of Culture created by act of 
Congress, having thereby the stamp of approval of the whole American 
pe ople on that Ac ademy. 

Thank you for coming here and adding your influence in this matter. 

Mr. Frosr. Thank you. 

Senator Cass. Mr. Chairman, may I simply thank you for the 
excellent hearing you have conducted and also extend my own thanks 
to Mr. Frost for coming. The extraordinarily large attendance and 
the interest with which his remarks have been received should be 
evidence of appreciation for him personally, and his contribution to 
American culture as well as to the consideration of S. 2207. 

When he said what he did about the sports it reminded me we have 
a hall of fame for the baseball geniuses in Cooperstown, N.Y.; a cow- 
boy hall of fame, an agricultural hall of fame. His suggestion that 
we recognize the arts I am sure will give us an impetus and help in 
this field of art and culture. 

Senator YarsorouGu. Mr. Frost, now that the meeting is being 
adjourned I want to come around and shake your hand again because 
a when I shake hands with you and with Carl Sandburg I am shak- 

x hands with immortality. 
have here a group of letters which I will insert in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters mentioned above follow:) 


THE NATIONAL ART EpucATION ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator: I am writing in support of bill S. 2207 to establish a 
National Academy of Culture. 

The National Art Education Association has always been interested in legis- 
lation which would provide recognition for the arts at the Federal level of govern- 
ment. At its last national convention, it passed resolutions favoring bills to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council on the arts and to provide for an Assistant 
Secretary of State for Cultural Affairs. Bill S. 2207 had not been introduced at 
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the time of our convention, but if it had, I am sure our association would have 
passed a resolution in support of it also. 

The United States has a reputation for a lack of official interest in the arts 
and it is necessary for us to do what we can to alter this widely held concept. 
While political and economic action are necessary to win the uncommitted peoples 
of the world, attitudes and ideas are also important and we should be working 
constantly to make the ideas and attitudes of others relative to the United States 
favorable ones. Recognition by the Federal Government of the arts and of 
artists will certainly contribute to this end. 

Sincerely yours, 











Raurpu G. BEELKE, Executive Secretary. 





THe AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 
New York, N.Y., June 1, 1960. 







Hon. Lister HItt, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge Senator Case’s letter of May 10, addressed 
to my assistant, Felicia Geffen, in which he asked the academy to support bill 
S. 2207 to establish a National Academy of Culture. 

May I bring to your attention the fact that Congress many years ago recog- 
nized the need for establishing such an academy for the creative arts when it 
granted a charter incorporating the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
The act of incorporation was passed by both Houses and was signed by President 
Wilson on April 17, 1916. A similar act incorporating the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the parent body of the academy, was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Taft on February 4, 1913. 

The yearbook of the national institute and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters which contains our charters, our membership lists, and descriptions of our 
activities, is being sent to you under separate cover. 

An annual report to Congress, copies of which are sent to the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, and the Librarian of Congress, is submitted by both 
organizations. 

Very sincerely yours, 

















Dovetas Moors, President. 


StaTeE oF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


Albany, June 6, 1960. 
Hon. Francis Case, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Case: Thank you very much for your recent letter and for 
giving me the opportunity to comment on your proposal to establish a National 
Academy of Culture. 

It has long been my conviction that those Americans who have made great and 
notable contributions to the Nation and to mankind should receive official recog- 
nition by the U.S. Government. With the law passed last year by Congress 
providing for a National Medal of Science, such recognition has been partially 
fulfilled. 

There are many other fields which richly deserve similar recognition. The 
creative and performing arts should surely be counted among them, as their 
members form one of the cornerstones of our American heritage. I salute your 
efforts to achieve such recognition for the cultural achievements in our society. 

Please convey my personal regards to Senator Lister Hill, chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. This letter brings best wishes 
for the success of your proposal. 

Sincerely, 














NELSON ROCKEFELLER. 
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Rapto Corp. or AMERICA, 


New York, N.Y., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Francis Cass, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Case: I applaud the high-minded purposes of your bill to 
provide for a National Academy of Culture. 

As one who has worked for many years, through radio and television, to stimu- 
late wider public interest in the fine arts and encourage creative artists, I am 
happy to see that your bill would accord the subject the attention it so richly 
merits. 

Because our creative artists are interpreters of our national greatness, they 
contribute importantly to the enrichment of many aspects of our lives. There- 
fore, I feel that any move to recognize them and encourage their work is a most 
worthy cause, and I am happy to see it being advanced. 

With cordial good wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Davip SARNOFF. 


Morron Picture AssocrATION oF America, INC., 


Washington, D.C., May 14, 1960. 
Hon. Francis Cass, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Case: Yes, indeed, I endorse most heartily your bill to 
establish a National Academy of Culture. 

I could tell my reasons in a great number of words. But I could be no stronger 
an advocate than to say: 

Such an academy would recognize what all perceptive Americans know, that 
the finest flowering of a society is expressed through its fine arts. 

Thus the academy would embody the abiding values on which our civilization 
must ultimately rest. 

I congratulate you on your initiative and I appreciate your courtesy in asking 
for my comments. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Eric JOHNSTON. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GuILp, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 16, 1960. 

Hon. FRANcIS CASE, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Case: Thank you for your letter of May 10, with which you 
enclose a copy of your bill to establish a National Academy of Culture. 

As an organization dedicated to the support of great operatic music, and in 
particular to the Metropolitan Opera, we are naturally interested in any plan to 
bring further recognition to creative and performing artists. 

Your bill would seem to provide appropriate recognition in an area which has 
been too long neglected. 

Sincerely, 
LANGDON VAN NoORDEN, President. 


Tue AcADEMY OF AMERICAN POETs, 
New York, N. Y., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Case: Having read your excellent bill (S. 2207), it is a pleasure 
to stand behind Mr. Robert Frost and confirm his wise and human statement 
on the bill to provide a National Academy of Culture. 


—‘The awareness is the great thing’’— 


Mr. Frost does not try to say that such an academy would be ideal. Too many 
human elements enter into it. But aside from the good that it could do, its crea- 
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tion would help to make our people realize the value and importance of the arts, 
not only for their enjoyment and spare-time pleasure, but also for their deeper 
inspiration and the encouragement to young people, who turn to such fields of 
endeavor, as well as to the older ones who have had a lifetime of struggle. 

It is this that the Academy of American Poets has striven for in the field of 
poetry since its inception a little over 25 years ago. It is needed in all fields of the 
arts. 

Mr. Frost has said it perfectly in asking for the equality of poets. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Hueu Buttock, President, 


AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE, 
New York, N.Y., May 17, 1960. 
Senator Francis Cask, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENaTOR: As the director of the American Ballet Theatre which has on 
several occasions performed in Sioux Falls and Aberdeen, it is a great pleasure 
for me to submit a statement in support of the bill introduced by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

“The establishment of a National Academy of Culture as provided for in bill 
S. 2207, will prove of inestimable value to the art of the ballet in the United 
States. The devotion of the true artist is not inspired by the hope of material 
rewards. This is particularly true in the art of the ballet where the financial 
rewards are not in proportion to the talent, industry, and years of preparation 
which must be invested in the creation and performance of an American ballet. 
Our dancers, choreographers, and composers who persist in their devotion to the 
ballet, relinquishing the financial rewards they could earn from the dance in the 
commercial theater, will feel that their dedication has been recognized and digni- 
fied by their election te an Academy of Culture. They will be inspired to exert 
additional energies in maintaining the preeminent position of American ballet in 
the international field.”’ 

With many thanks for your efforts in behalf of the arts, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lucia CHASE. 





AMERICAN EpucATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, INC., 


East Lansing, Mich., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Case: Thank you for your courtesy and kindness in sending 
me information regarding your proposed Senate bill 2207 to provide for a National 
Academy of Culture. As an organization devoted to the advancement of both 
theater art and scholarship, the American Educational Theatre Association is 
very much interested in any move to accord recognition to, and promote interest 
in, the arts in general and theater arts in particular. Since the association is 
recognized as a nonprofit, educational organization and specifically restricted from 
attempting to influence legislation, we cannot take an active supporting role. 
Nevertheless, we should like to express our interest and appreciation to you for 
the service you are rendering. 

I am forwarding your letter and the materials which you enclosed to our presi- 
dent, Prof. Samuel Selden at the University of California in Los Angeles. He 
may wish to add further comments to mine. 

Thank you again for your courtesy. Let me take this opportunity to wish you 


success and continued support in your efforts to secure greater recognition for the 
arts in America. 


Sincerely, 
Joun A. WALKER, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Hotiywoop, Cauir., May 11, 1960. 
Senator Francis CAsgE, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR Case: Permit me to congratulate you for your recent action 
designed to give recognition to American artists and to develop, in general, all 
the forms of fine arts. I was most happy to read of this in the newspapers. 
Your efforts in this matter should do much to make the U.S. Government more 
conscious of the arts in the future. 

Cuba recently issued a stamp bearing the picture of Alicia Alonso, in order to 
honor her for organizing the first Cuban ballet. 

Russia has a stamp showing their ballerina, Ulanova, as she appeared in the 
ballet, ‘‘Swan Lake.” 

The United States, on the other hand, has never printed a stamp giving recog- 
nition to Isadora Duncan who created a type of dancing entirely new in form and 
style. 

‘It was not the touring company of the Bolshoi Theater of Moscow that intro- 
duced the American public to the terpsichorean art. America had its own ballet 
along time ago. My late associate and partner, Andreas Pavley, and I created 
the first American ballet in 1922, as the enclosed clipping will attest. 

Keep up the good work, Senator, and you will earn the thanks of all American 
artists. I trust that you will prove that with even a small effort we can create 
in this country a culture second to none. 

Respectfully yours, 


SerGe OUKRAINSKY. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 


x 





